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Professor  Henry  Edward  Crampton,  head  of  the  department  of  zoology 
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ON  AND  OFF 
THE  CAMPUS 


Academic  dignity  was  seasoned  with  good- 
humored  badinage,  when  colleagues  and 
alumnae  united  to  honor  Professor  Henry  Ed- 
ward Crampton  at  a luncheon  March  16th  at 
the  Women’s  University  Club.  The  luncheon 
was  given  by  the  Barnard  College  Club,  with 
Katherine  Brehme  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements,  to  celebrate  Professor  Cramp- 
ton’s  forty-second  anniversary  as  a teacher.  A 
most  enthusiastic  assembly  of  science  majors 
and  others,  125  strong,  filled  the  dining-room. 

Professor  Florence  deL.  Lowther  presided, 
opening  the  program  with  some  brief  but  witty 
remarks  about  her  experience  as  a student  and 
associate  of  Professor  Crampton  for  twenty- 
three  years  out  of  his  thirty-seven  at  Barnard. 
She  was  followed  by  Dean  Gildersleeve,  who 
spoke  of  Professor  Crampton’s  distinction  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  characterized  Zoology  1-2 
as  “one  of  those  great  courses  which  apparently 
make  a dent  on  the  mind.”  Miss  Gildersleeve 
brought  out  the  significance  of  men  in  molding 
the  history  of  Barnard,  particularly  of  that  first 
great  group  who  set  the  intellectual  tone  of  the 
college,  among  whom  Professors  Crampton, 
Herbert  Richards,  William  Tenney  Brewster, 
Charles  Knapp  and  James  Harvey  Robinson 
have  been  the  most  influential.  As  the  Dean 
said,  “they  couldn’t  have  been  more  interested 
than  if  we  had  been  men.” 

Dr.  James  H.  McGregor,  head  of  the  zoology 
department  at  Columbia,  was  then  introduced 
by  Professor  Lowther,  who  said  that  “he  can 
reconstruct  a man,  given  plaster,  wire  and  a 
jawbone.”  Dr.  McGregor  proceeded  to  recon- 
struct Professor  Crampton,  in  a scintillating 


speech,  which  not  only  revealed  the  highlights 
of  Professor  Crampton's  distinguished  career, 
but  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  a friendship  of 
forty  years  standing. 

(This  address  is  reprinted  in  part,  on  page  11) 

Mrs.  Lowther  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
Alumnae  Fund  and  the  department  of  zoology 
to  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  trustee  of  Barnard 
College  and  an  honored  guest  at  the  luncheon, 
for  her  check  of  $42.00,  a gift  to  the  department 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Crampton’s  42  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  university. 

The  final  speech  of  the  day  was  given  by  the 
guest  of  honor.  Appearing  greatly  affected  by 
the  warm  tribute  which  had  preceded,  Profes- 
sor Crampton  said  that  he  would  speak  about 
Barnard,  “then,  now  and  a little  of  the  here- 
after.” He  told  of  Barnard’s  early  days,  when 
Broadway  was  lined  with  elms,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  was  in  its  infancy,  having  only 
twelve  students  during  the  first  year.  He  de- 
scribed the  department’s  growth,  so  greatly 
aided,  he  said  by  others  of  the  staff,  notably  Dr. 
Kellicott,  Raymond  Osborne  who  is  now  head 
of  the  department  of  zoology  at  the  University 
of  Ohio,  and  Miss  Pauline  Dederer,  the  first 
regular  assistant,  and  now  head  of  the  zoology 
department  at  Connecticut  College.  He  paid 
particular  honor  to  the  distinguished  academic 
and  administrative  qualities  of  Professor  Louise 
Hoyt  Gregory,  associate  dean  of  Barnard  and 
associate  professor  of  zoology  and  to  Professor 
Florence  deL.  Lowther,  assistant  professor  of 
zoology. 

Professor  Crampton  said  that,  to  him  the 
twenty-five  years  of  Dean  Gildersleeve’s  in- 
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cumbency  will  always  be  “the  golden  age  of 
Barnard"’.  Not  only  has  the  department  of 
zoology  grown  remarkably  in  this  period,  now 
occupying  half  the  top  floor  at  Milbank,  and 
boasting  120  students  in  the  elementary  course, 
but  Barnard  as  a whole  has  kept  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  University. 

Discussing  the  future  of  Barnard.  Professor 
Crampton  felt  sure  that  the  college  would  meet 
the  demand  of  these  days  of  social  turmoil  for 
training  in  clear  thinking.  After  telling  about 
an  incident  of  which  he  is  proud,  the  case  of 
an  alumna  who  returned,  after  eighteen  years 
to  hear  the  last  lecture  in  Zoology  1-2.  which 
she  had  originally  missed  because  of  illness. 
Professor  Crampton  said  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  teaching.  Quot- 
ing Stevenson,  he  said.  “ ‘To  travel  hopefully  is 
better  than  to  arrive,  and  to  labor  is  the  best 
success’  ”. 

Seated  at  the  speakers’  table  with  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Crampton  were  Dean  Gildersleeve. 
Professors  Perry,  Lowther.  Gregory.  Dr.  Mc- 
Gregor, Dr.  W.  T.  Marvin,  dean  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity and  Mrs.  Marvin  (Adelaide  Hoffman. 
’99),  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer.  Miss  Helen 
Erskine.  Mrs.  Frank  Altschul.  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Rice  and  Katherine  Brehme. 

Something  Old  and  Something  Neiv 

Greek  Games,  dedicated  this  year  to  the  god- 
dess Hera,  will  be  celebrated  on  April  13, 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  gymnasium.  As  this 
issue  goes  to  press,  the  Sophomores  hold  a 3 
point  advantage  on  the  Freshmen,  having  gained 
a point  for  Fyric  Reader,  and  4 of  the  6 points 
awarded  for  entrance  music. 

The  following  parts  have  been  assigned: 
Priestess — Hilda  Barry.  ’38;  Edith  Friedman, 
"37:  Challenger — Faura  Miles,  ’38;  Elizabeth 
Wallerstein.  ’37;  Charioteer — Tatiana  Ruzicka, 
’38;  Martha  Reed,  ’37;  Fyric  Reader — Adeline 
Holden,  37. 

Many  prominent  people,  including  several 
Barnard  alumnae,  are  listed  among  the  judges. 
The  winning  music  was  chosen  by  Professor 
Peter  Dykema.  Carlton  Smith  and  Hinde  Bar- 


nett. The  winning  lyrics,  written  by  Belva  Of- 
fenberg,  37,  and  Elspeth  Davies,  ’38,  were 
chosen  by  Mark  Van  Doren,  John  Erskine  and 
Babette  Deutsch.  Other  judges  are: 

Costumes:  Blanche  Yurka,  Dr.  Katharine 

Reiley,  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler.  Dance:  Angna 
Enters,  Ruth  Jones,  Patricia  Purvis.  Athletics: 
Rachel  Gierhardt,  Cecelia  Steinlein,  Elizabeth 
Meyers,  Eleanor  Dexter,  Ruth  Bornmann,  Mil- 
dred Howard. 

An  innovation  this  year  will  be  the  judging 
of  the  dance  music  at  the  Games.  In  former 
years,  this  was  usually  done  before  the  day  of 
the  Games,  but  this  time  it  was  decided  to  judge 
music  and  dance  together. 

The  entrance  story  is  that  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  youths  of  Argos,  who,  yoked  as  oxen, 
draw  their  mother  to  the  temple  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  Hera.  The  men  and  women  at  the 
festival  give  joy  to  the  mother,  for  the  excellence 
of  her  sons,  and  she.  grateful  and  happy,  prays 
to  the  goddess  for  a great  boon  for  her  sons. 
After  the  prayer,  the  young  men  sacrifice  and 
eat  of  the  feast;  then  lie  down  in  the  temple 
and  arise  no  more. 

Music  Fates  and  a Music  Fete 

Excitement  hung  over  the  music  world  on 
March  6th,  for  it  was  on  that  day  the  news 
leaked  out  that  we  would  have  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  with  us  next  year.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion and  backing  of  the  Juilliard  Foundation, 
New  York  will  keep  its  opera  tradition. 

The  Alumnae-Undergraduate  Music  Tea  on 
that  day  was  attended  by  both  those  affiliated 
with  Barnard  and  those  who  were  not,  but  who 
were  interested  in  music,  and  general  conver- 
sation and  opinion  seemed  to  be  rather  joyous 
and  relieved.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  president  of 
the  Juilliard  Foundation  was  there  chatting  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon,  the  new  director  of 
the  Metropolitan,  and  Mrs.  Witherspoon. 
Madame  Alma  Clayburgh  brought  Mrs.  Whitney 
Blake  and  Antonia  Brico,  the  leader  of  the  New 
York  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pasquale  Amato  of  the  Metropolitan  met 
an  old  friend  in  Antonio  Scotti  who  with 
Emmanuel  List  and  Mr.  Richard  Willens  came 
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with  Mrs.  J.  Heiman.  Mrs.  Walter  Rosen, 
player  of  the  Theramin,  was  with  her  daughter, 
Ann,  who  is  a Freshman,  and  Gena  Branscombe, 
composer  and  leader  of  Glee  Clubs,  who  has 
two  Barnard  daughters,  was  present.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barzin  (he  is  the  conductor  of  the  National 
Symphony)  came  with  Mrs.  Stanley  Richter  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  brought  Hugh  Ross, 
head  of  the  Scola  Cantorum.  Professor  Douglas 
Moore,  head  of  the  Barnard  music  department 
was  much  in  demand. 

When  the  crowd  thinned  out  somewhat,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Gruen  played  on  the  dementi, 
and  Emmanuel  List — the  “Rosencavalier”  him- 
self— accompanied  by  Mr.  Willens,  sang  for  the 
delighted  guests. 

The  alumnae  present  included  Mrs.  Frederick 
Rice,  ’25,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
Helen  Erskine,  ’04,  Mrs.  Edward  Crone  ,’09, 
Mrs.  William  Duffy,  ’08,  Mrs.  Francis  X. 
Dineen,  ’03,  Marjorie  Hallett,  ’17,  Mrs.  Martin 
Le  Boutillier,  ’17,  Mrs.  Paul  Strong  Achilles, 
’14. 

The  Committee  was  assisted  by  under- 
graduates from  the  Music  Clubs. 

The  next  Alumnae  Undergraduate  Tea  will 
be  an  Artists  Tea  and  will  be  held  on  April  3rd. 

Have  You  Heard 

. . . that  roller  skating  is  one  of  Barnard’s  recent 
forms  of  recreation,  that  students  are  skating 
at  every  hour  when  the  gymnasium  is  not  in 
use,  that  alumnae  are  invited  to  join  in  this 
sport,  and  that  the  newest  Spalding  skates  may 
be  rented  for  a half  hour  for  five  cents.  Skat- 
ing hours  are  posted  each  day  under  the  sign 
of  the  red  ball  in  Barnard  Hall,  and  Saturdays 
from  three  to  five  the  gymnasium  is  usually 
open  for  skaters. 

. . . that  Josephine  Paddock,  ’06,  has  a paint- 
ing “Blue  Feather”  in  the  current  exhibit  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  “Lily”,  a por- 
trait, in  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
during  this  month. 

. . . that  Valentine  Chandor,  ’00,  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Principals  of 
Schools  for  Girls,  of  which  she  is  the  president, 
will  attend  the  conference  of  the  Canadian 


Headmistresses  Association  at  Montreal  on 
April  16;  and  on  April  12-13  will  entertain  at 
Spence  School,  of  which  she  is  the  head,  the 
Headmistresses  Association  of  the  East.  On  the 
first  day  of  this  conference  Dean  Gildersleeve 
will  address  the  association  on  “Essential 
Entrance  Requirements.”  In  March  Miss  Chan- 
dor was  a guest  of  honor  at  a dinner  of  the 
National  Kindergarten  Association  at  the  Astor, 
and  at  a luncheon  of  the  Private  School  Teachers 
Association. 

. . . that  there  is  an  active  undergraduate  News 
Board,  the  members  of  which  send  out  news 
releases  of  college  or  undergraduate  activities 
to  papers  all  over  the  country,  especially  to 
those  published  in  the  towns  which  are  the 
students’  homes.  These  undergraduates  work 
with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  Miss  Weeks, 
Miss  Coman,  Barnard’s  representative  from  the 
Phoenix  News  Bureau,  and  Helen  Erskine.  The 
college  has  given  this  board  a room  in  Hewitt 
Hall  where  they  work  and  receive  their  assign- 
ments. They  are  seriously  handicapped,  how- 
ever, as  they  have  no  typewriter,  and  they  have 
asked  the  monthly  to  appeal  to  the  alumnae 
for  the  loan  or  gift  of  an  old  or  used  machine. 
The  need  is  great.  The  work  is  for  Barnard. 
If  any  alumna  can  spare  a typewriter,  tempor- 
arily or  permanently,  please  let  Elise  Cobb,  ’35, 
chairman  of  the  board  know  about  it. 

. . . that  each  month  this  same  board  has  a 
meeting  when  they  invite  writers  from  news- 
papers to  address  them  and  give  them  advice 
about  their  present  work,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  newspaper  writing  as  a 
career.  Miss  Martha  Coman,  who  was  for  many 
years  a reporter  on  the  Herald  and  other  papers, 
spoke  to  them  at  the  first  meeting;  Emma  Bug- 
bee,  ’09,  of  the  Herald-Tribune  in  February; 
and  Helen  Worden  of  the  World-Telegram  in 
March. 

. . . that  Margaret  Augur,  1912,  is  headmistress 
of  Kingswood  School  Cranbrook,  at  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Michigan. 

. . . that  Babette  Deutsch,  ’17,  is  giving  a series 
of  lectures  on  Modern  Poetry  at  the  New  School 
of  Social  Research. 

. . . that  Dorothy  McGrayne  Olney,  ’22,  (Mrs. 
Julian  F.)  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
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department  of  the  arts  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

. . . that  Wigs  and  Cues  gave  on  March  22, 
and  23,  a group  of  original  plays,  written  by 
members  of  Professor  Minor  White  Latham’s 
graduate  and  undergraduate  classes. 

. . . that  Sophie  P.  Woodman,  ’07,  who  is  well- 
known  as  an  amateur  photographer  of  distinc- 
tion, will  have  during  April  an  exhibition  of 
photographs,  ‘"From  Maine  to  California”, 
taken  between  1915-1935.  in  the  Club  Room  of 
the  Panhellenic  (Beekman  Tower),  49th  Street 
and  First  Avenue.  The  crosstown  bus  on  49th 
and  50th  Streets  stops  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Panhellenic,  and  if  the  Club  Room  is  not  open, 
some  one  in  the  office  will  admit  anyone  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  exhibit.  On  Sunday, 
April  28,  there  will  be  a tea  where  Miss  Wood- 
man will  be  glad  to  welcome  anyone  from 
Barnard.  Two  years  ago  Miss  Woodman  had 
an  exhibit  of  European  photographs  which  at- 
tracted wide  interest  among  professional  photo- 
graphers. 

Miss  Woodman  was  seen  recently  on  the  cam- 
pus when  she  brought  some  of  her  students 
from  Evander  Childs  High  School  to  visit  Bar- 
nard. After  a consultation  with  Miss  Libby 
about  entrance  requirements  and  the  college 
curriculum,  they  made  a tour  of  college  build- 
ings and  later  had  tea  with  Miss  Weeks  and 
Evander  Childs  alumnae  who  are  now  at  Bar- 
nard. Once  or  twice  each  year,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Miss  Woodman  has  brought  a 
group  of  her  students  to  Barnard  so  that  they 
may  know  the  college  better. 

Fun 

The  date  for  the  Mothers  and  Daughters 
Luncheon  has  been  changed  this  year,  from 
Greek  Games  Day  to  April  27th  in  order  that 
the  guests,  large  and  small,  may  spend  a peace- 
ful afternoon  on  the  campus.  Dean  Gildersleeve 
will  speak  at  the  luncheon  at  one  o’clock  in 
Hewitt  Hall.  Later,  the  dormitories  and  other 
college  buildings  will  be  open  for  inspection. 
A special  demonstration  is  being  arranged  by 
the  Physical  Education  Department  which  will 
show  the  variety  of  ways  that  Barnard  has 


achieved  to  develop  such  a high  health  grade. 
Alumnae  mothers  and  daughters,  and  alumnae 
daughters  with  mothers  and  just  plain  alumnae 
with  or  without  nieces  or  young  friends  may 
attend  the  luncheon. 

A special  committee  to  assist  the  reunion  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  including  Laura 
Bang  Morrow  ’24,  Florence  Kelsey  Schleicher 
’25,  Mary  Nammack  Boyle  ’10,  Katherine  New- 
comer Schlichting  ’25,  Florence  Jenkel  Fuller 
’26,  Mary  Stewart  Colley  ’13,  Edith  Mulhall 
Achilles  ’14,  Luisa  Ros  White  ’14,  Eleanor  Oer- 
zen  Sperry  ’13,  Esther  Burgess  Hadsell  ’13, 
Emma  Rapelye  Somerville  ’12,  Agnes  Durant 
Halsey  ’05,  Katherine  Shea  Condon  ’23,  Lucy 
Du  Bois  Sutton  ’16,  Cora  Morris  Ehrenclou  ’17, 
Dorothy  Robb  Sultzer  ’20,  Mary  Opdycke  Peltz 
’20.  Gertrude  Geer  Talcott  ’19,  and  Gertrude 
Wells  Marburg  ’08. 

Trends 

Ever  since  1926  it  has  been  Miss  Gregory’s 
lot  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student’s 
Programs  to  compile  statistics  about  the  cur- 
riculum, what  the  college  elects  to  study  and 
how  it  gets  on  with  what  it  does  take. 

1934  is  the  fifth  class  to  graduate  under  the 
present  curriculum.  Of  the  235  students  who 
enrolled  as  Freshmen,  127  received  their  de- 
grees— that  is  only  54 % graduated.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  pro- 
longed economic  conditions.  Added  to  this 
number  were  49  transfers  who  received  degrees, 
making  a total  of  203,  the  smallest  graduating 
class  in  five  years. 

In  the  past  five  years,  two-thirds  have  elected 
a course  in  mathematics,  history  and  philosophy, 
ninety  per  cent  of  each  class  have  elected  a 
course  in  psychology,  and  there  is  a growing  in- 
terest in  economics  and  sociology  as  shown  by 
the  election  of  these  subjects  by  96%  of  the  class 
of  1934.  There  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
languages  and  76%  of  that  class  began  study 
of  a new  language.  1934  was  slightly  more 
fortunate  in  passing  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement. 

In  1930  the  greatest  number  of  majors  was 
in  English.  There  were  57  then  and  17  in 
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1934.  For  1934,  history  claimed  the  most 
majors  with  25.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
four  departments  with  more  than  ten  majors 
were  added  this  year,  economics,  sociology, 
government  and  fine  arts.  This  change  is  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  English,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  courses  in  fine  arts  and  music,  and  the 
widespread  interest  in  economic  conditions. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  students  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshman  class  this  year,  which 
makes  1938  the  largest  entering  class  on  record. 
A comparison  of  the  first  elections  of  nine  fresh- 
man classes  indicates  that  certain  trends  have  ap- 
peared, notably  in  the  past  five  years;  that  is, 
there  is  less  fluctuation  in  the  elections  in  history, 


mathematics,  French,  psychology  and  philosophy 
and  a laboratory  science  since  1929  than  in 
the  four  preceding  years.  It  can  now  be  pre- 
dicted with  some  assurance  that  one-fourth  of 
the  freshman  class  will  elect  a course  in  his- 
tory, mathematics,  philosophy  or  psychology; 
three-fifths  will  elect  a laboratory  science  and 
four-fifths  a course  in  French. 

This  year,  79%  of  the  freshman  class  are 
carrying  15-16  points  of  work  and  the  other 
21%,  less.  The  records  show  that  the  work  of 
the  college  as  a whole  improved  in  the  last 
year. 

This  fall  there  were  991  students  in  college  of 
which  14  (5  seniors  and  9 juniors)  were  in  the 
honors  course.  Less  than  2%  were  on  proba- 
tion. 


Are  You  A Contributor? 

WE  FEAR  THAT  YOU  ARE  NOT! 

The  figures  look  a little  weak 

Once  more  1900  is  in  the  lead,  17  of  its  28  members  have  already  contributed.  We  hope  for  100%. 
Larger  classes,  look  to  your  laurels,  the  Fund  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 


Number  of 

Amount 

Number  of 

Amount 

Class 

Contributors 

Contributed 

Class 

Contributors 

Contributed 

’93  

1 

$ 2.00 

T5  

21 

$202.00 

’94  

1 

10.00 

T6  

4 

18.00 

’96  

1 

5.00 

T7  

9 

59.50 

’97  

5 

55.00 

T8  

12 

97.00 

’98  

2 

60.00 

T9  

13 

140.50 

’99  

8 

131.00 

’20  

7 

37.00 

’00  

17 

307.00 

’21  

3 

7.00 

’01  

11 

90.00 

’22  

10 

96.00 

’02  

3 

45.00 

’23  

18 

122.00 

’03  

4.. 

26.00 

’24  

7 

26.00 

’04  

5 

50.00 

’25  

11 

114.00 

’06  

3 

12.00 

*’26  

8 

47.00 

’07  

11 

181.00 

*’27  

7 

37.00 

’08  

3 

25.00 

’28  

6 

30.00 

’09  

6 

87.00 

’29  

10 

51.00 

TO  

. . 1 

2.00 

’30  

9 

39.00 

’ll  

3 

27.50 

t’31  

1 

10.00 

T2  

11 

87.00 

’32  

12 

65.00 

T3  ..... 

4 

45.00 

’33  

9 

18.00 

T4  

11 

83.00 

’34  

3 

11.00 

Total  number  of  contributors  291  Total  amount  contributed  $2,557.50. 


The  reunion  classes  this  year  are  ’95,  ’00,  '05,  TO,  T5,  ’20,  ’25,  ’30,  of  these  ’95,  ’05  and  TO  are 
not  represented  because  they  are  working  independently  on  their  anniversary  gift. 

*1926  and  1927  are  insurance  classes.  f 1931  is  working  for  a special  gift  to  the  college. 


BAR  NARDIAN  A 


Intrigued  by  a little  paragraph  in  “Sidelights” 
in  a recent  Monthly,  we  did  some  quiet 
research  for  you  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  children  of  alumnae  are  coming  to  Barnard 
when  they  reach  years  of  discretion.  Of  course, 
many  of  them  already  have.  Each  year  sees  an 
increasing  number  of  entering  Freshmen  whose 
mothers  preceded  them  through  these  portals. 
But  Barnardiana  was  curious  about  the  next 
generation,  and  here  is  our  report.  It  is  neces- 
sarily fragmentary,  for  the  Board  is  loathe  to 
pay  our  expenses  around  the  country  interview- 
ing alumnae  in  Sioux  City,  Los  Angeles,  and 
New  Orleans.  Discreet  sampling,  however,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  several  young  ladies,  aged 
two  to  four  years,  have  made  up  their  minds. 
Field  reports  of  other  cases  will  be  welcomed 
by  your  impecunious  research  worker. 

Soul-searchings  are  occasioned  by  the  first  re- 
port. Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  comes  what 
should  be  problem  one  of  the  next  Board  of 
Directors  meeting.  Miss  Megan  Rice,  (aged  four 
years)  was  asked  whether  she  planned  to  at- 
tend Barnard  in  1947.  She  glanced  at  her 
mother,  who  this  year  serves  as  President  of  the 
Associate  Alumnae.  “No”,  said  she,  “I  am  not 
going  to  Barnard,  because  all  they  do  is  have 
meetings.” 

Prophesied  major;  a new  course  on  Proper 
Use  of  Leisure. 

Our  second  prospect  would  not  commit  her- 
self. Going  on  three  years  of  age,  she  realized 
that  she  must  not  wait  too  long  before  putting 
in  an  application,  but  wished  to  survey  the  situa- 
tion more  thoroughly  before  announcing,  thus 
publicly,  her  decision.  Whether  she  finally 
comes  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  but 
that  she  will  so  manoeuver  as  to  leave  everyone 
completely  satisfied  by  her  choice,  for  she  is  one 
of  the  most  polished  diplomats  of  the  diploma- 
tic sex.  Watch  for  her  name,  Monique  Aymonier, 
in  the  headlines  of  another  generation.  Her 
mother  tells  us  that  the  other  day  Monique 
wanted  to  do  something  which  was  quite  for- 


bidden. Monique  persisted.  Mama  was  adamant. 
Monique  drew  back  a small  fist  and  hit  Mama’s 
knee.  Mama  cried  sternly,  “Monique,  what  are 
you  doing?”  in  a very  terrible  voice.  Monique 
stroked  her  mother’s  dress.  “Killed  a bug  on 
Mommie’s  knee”,  she  said  silkily. 

Prophesied  major ; Logic  and  Ethics. 

Your  field  worker  did  not  interview  Miss 
Joyce  Glueck,  since  Mr.  Lowell,  then  President 
of  Harvard  University,  beat  us  to  the  question. 
However,  the  account  of  the  nurse,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Miss  Joyce, 
then  two  years  old,  was  playing  in  the  yard, 
where  she  had  every  right  to  be  since  her  father 
and  mother  are  both  members  of  the  faculty. 
An  elderly  and  genial  gentleman,  who  recog- 
nized her  as  the  daughter  of  the  Sheldon 
Gluecks,  accosted  her  and  demanded,  “Little 
girl,  are  you  getting  ready  to  come  to  Harvard 
when  you  grow  up?”  Joyce  dismissed  the  im- 
posing buildings  around  her,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man who  presided  over  them,  with  a flirt  of 
her  curls.  “No  indeed,”  she  said,  “I’m  going 
to  Barnard,  where  my  mama  went!” 

Prophesied  major;  Criminal  Law,  cum  laude. 

We  hope  that  the  forthcoming  Mothers’  and 
Daughters’  Luncheon,  to  which  all  the  daughters 
look  forward  with  excitement  every  year,  will 
provide  new  data  for  these  files.  It’s  hard  to 
catch  many  young  ladies — really  young  ladies — 
on  campus,  to  question  them.  When  they  do  come 
they  are  delightful,  like  the  big-eyed  little  girl 
who  was  so  rapturous  over  Culag  Beag.  He 
probably  was  the  first  dog  she  had  met  who 
didn’t  tower  over  her,  and  she  looked  up  dole- 
fully when  he  pattered  off.  “Are  you  coming  to 
this  college  when  you  grow  up?”  we  asked. 
(Don’t  adults  always  say  the  wrong  thing, 
though?)  She  gazed  after  Coolie.  “Will  they 
let  me  play  with  him  if  I do?”  she  asked  wist- 
fully. 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Stand  by  for  Westchester 

ALL  roads  will  lead  to  the  County  Center  on 
April  2nd,  at  8:15,  when  Barnard  in  West- 
chester is  sponsoring  a panel  discussion  lead  by 
Dr.  Lois  Hayden  Meek,  Director  of  the  Family 
Consultation  Bureau  at  Teachers  College.  Dr. 
Mary  Fisher  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronx- 
ville,  will  give  the  general  interpretation  and 
summary  of  the  discussion  which  will  be  on 
“The  Family  in  a Period  of  Transition”.  The 
ten  speakers  in  the  symposium,  recognized 
authorities  on  their  subjects,  will  be  Mrs. 
Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  director  of  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  Judge  George 
Smythe,  judge  of  the  Children’s  Courts  of  West- 
chester County,  Dr.  Willard  W.  Beatty,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Bronxville,  Dr.  Benjamin  R. 
Andrews,  professor  of  household  economics, 
Teachers  College,  Ralph  P.  Bridgman,  director 
of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education, 
Rev.  Oliver  M.  Butterfield,  adviser  in  Family 
Counseling,  Columbia  University,  Gladys  Fisher, 
director  of  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare 
and  Old  Age  Relief  of  Westchester  County,  Dr. 
John  Levy,  head  of  the  Children’s  Clinic,  Colum- 
bia Medical  Center,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Maternal  Health,  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Close 
who  will  speak  for  the  home.  Alumnae  and 
their  guests  are  welcome  without  charge  to  this 
meeting  and  it  promises  to  be  a gathering,  ex- 
ceptional in  the  annals  of  Westchester  County 
and  also  of  Barnard  clubs. 

More  than  one  hundred  alumnae  and  guests 
attended  the  lecture  at  the  Pelham  High  School 
arranged  by  the  Westchester  group  on  March 
6th,  when  Irving  Squire,  distinguished  writer 
lecturer  discussed  “Dictatorships  of  Europe.” 

Long  Island  Lines 

Barnard-on-Long  Island,  held  its  first  program 
meeting  on  March  20th,  with  Dr.  Gulielma 
Alsop  speaking  on  “Health,  Ancient  and 


Modern”,  particularly  as  it  applied  to  women. 
Ellen  O’Gorman  Duffy,  alumnae  trustee  and 
former  president  of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  dis- 
cussed “The  Forgotten  Occupation — the  House- 
wife”. More  than  seventy-five  alumnae  were 
present  at  this  initial  meeting  at  St.  George’s 
Parish  House  in  Flushing. 

Plans  for  the  forthcoming  “Three  County 
Bridge”  to  be  held  in  April  were  announced  by 
Bessie  Bergemeister,  president  of  the  Long 
Island  group.  The  proceeds  of  this  bridge  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  scholarship  fund  which 
Barnard-on-Long  Island  is  establishing. 

The  week-end  of  May  24th  has  been  offered 
this  new  group  by  the  College  Camp  Commit- 
tee. Any  members  who  were  not  present  and 
who  are  interested  in  going  to  the  Barnard  Col- 
lege Camp  over  that  week-end  should  commu- 
nicate with  Miss  Bergemeister  as  the  reserva- 
tions of  those  present  at  the  meeting  were  ac- 
cepted at  that  time. 

The  West  Shore 

Dr.  Gulielma  Alsop  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
March  12th  meeting  of  the  Barnard-in-Ber- 
gen  Club.  Analyzing  health  as  it  concerns 
alumnae,  Dr.  Alsop  contrasted  the  Greek  ideal 
of  health  and  the  ideals  of  living  of  the  present 
day.  She  also  described  briefly  health  condi- 
tions among  the  present  undergraduates. 

Alice  Corneille,  ’36,  of  Englewood,  under- 
graduate president-elect  for  next  year  was  a 
guest  of  honor.  Movies  of  the  Barnard  campus 
were  shown  at  the  close  of  the  program. 

Dorothy  Woolf,  an  editor  with  News-Week 
and  the  Alumnae  Monthly  will  speak  at  the 
April  12th  meeting  in  the  Hackensack  Women’s 
Club  on  journalism.  Alumnae  from  the  fields 
of  art,  music,  and  the  theatre  will  also  be 
present.  Election  of  a vice-president  and  a cor- 
responding secretary  will  also  take  place  at  the 
April  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  club’s  by- 
laws. Dr.  Helen  Moran  heads  the  nominating 
committee. 


ADMINISTRATION  NOTES 


The  Administration  announces  that  for  next 
year  the  following  promotions  have  been 
made.  In  the  Department  of  Government,  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Peardon  is  to  become  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. In  the  Department  of  English.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Haller  is  to  be  Professor,  and  Drs.  Minor 
W.  Latham  and  Hoxie  N.  Fairchild,  Associate 
Professors. 

As  Mrs.  Gertrude  Braun  Rich  is  to  give  more 
of  her  time  to  her  work  as  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy, she  is  retiring  from  her  position  as 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge  of  Outside  Con- 
tacts, and  Miss  Helen  Erskine  will  succeed  her 
in  this  post.  Miss  Erskine  has  been  well  known 
to  the  College  since  her  graduation  in  1904, 
especially  during  her  term  as  President  of  the 
Associate  Alumnae,  which  expired  about  a year 
ago. 

An  interesting  new  appointment  is  announced 
for  the  Department  of  History.  We  are  to  have 
as  Visiting  Professor  for  1935-36  Professor  A. 
A.  Vasiliev,  who  will  offer  a course  in  Ancient 
History  and  one  in  Byzantine  History.  Pro- 
fessor Vasiliev  was  born  in  Russia  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  Professor  of  History  at  the  Universities 
of  Dorpat  and  of  Leningrad  and  has  held  a 
similar  post  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  since 
1926.  He  is  generally  recognized  in  Europe 
and  America  as  one  of  the  two  leading  author- 
ities in  the  world  on  the  history  of  Byzantium. 
He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, (editions  in  Russian,  English,  and  French)  ; 
Byzance  et  les  Arabes,  (in  Russian  and  French 
additions)  ; History  of  the  Goths  in  South  Rus- 
sia, in  Russian;  and  of  many  articles  and  mono- 
graphs. 

Professor  Vasiliev  is  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, reading  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  modern 
Greek,  in  addition  to  the  more  usual  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  He  was  decorated  in 
1933  by  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  achievement  as  a scholar.  In  this 
same  year,  he  was  invited  to  open  the  Institute 
of  Byzantine  Studies  of  Belgium  at  Brussels, 
where  he  presided  over  the  meetings.  This 
coming  summer  he  is  to  be  a special  lecturer 


at  the  Summer  Seminar  in  Arabic  and  Islamic 
Studies  at  Princeton  University. 

The  Administration  announces  that  Miss 
Caridad  R.  Castellano  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  the  coming  year.  In  order  to 
provide  for  her  work  in  the  Department  of 
Spanish,  Mrs.  Amelia  A.  de  del  Rio  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Spanish.  Mrs.  del  Rio 
taught  at  Barnard  for  several  years  and  has 
been  teaching  at  Vassar  this  year.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  welcome  her  back. 

In  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Socio- 
logy two  appointments  to  positions  as  Lecturer 
in  Sociology  have  been  made:  Dr.  Mirra 
Komarovsky,  who  has  already  taught  at  Bar- 
nard, and  who  is  a graduate  of  Barnard  in  the 
Class  of  1926  and  a Ph.D.  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; and  Mr.  Norman  H.  Hinton,  who  is 
a graduate  of  the  University  of  California  and 
a graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Socio- 
logy at  Columbia. 

In  the  Department  of  History  Dr.  Charlotte 
Muret  will  continue  as  Lecturer  next  year  and 
will  conduct  two  sections  of  History  1-2,  be- 
sides offering  a new  course  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

In  the  Department  of  Psychology  Dr.  Metta 
M.  Rust  will  continue  to  give  the  course  in 
Child  Psychology.  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Ray  H.  Simpson  will  also  remain  as 
Lecturers  in  the  Department. 

The  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  at  a meet- 
ing held  on  March  25th  awarded  the  graduate 
fellowships  which  are  given  to  the  members  of 
the  senior  class  showing  the  most  promise  of 
scholarly  distinction  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
work.  The  George  Welwood  Murray  Fellow- 
ship in  the  fields  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Litera- 
tures, and  Fine  Arts  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Van  Alst  Wright,  who  is  a major  in 
English.  Miss  Isabelle  Kelly,  a major  in  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Latin,  was  named  as 
alternate.  The  Caroline  Duror  Memorial  Fel- 
lowship in  the  field  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics  was  awarded  to  Miss  Vivian  Trom- 
betta,  whose  subject  is  Botany. 


"THE  GALLANT  SNAILER" 

As  seen  by  Dr.  James  H.  Me  Gregor 


Madam  Toastmistress,  members  of  the  Bar- 
nard Club,  and  venerable  fellow  fossil 
and  guest  of  honor: 

Overwhelmed  by  the  honor  of  an  invitation 
to  speak  at  this  happy  celebration,  the  cen- 
tenary of  my  old  friend’s  appointment  to  a 
Barnard  Professorship,  I was  nevertheless  mysti- 
fied as  to  why  I was  so  favored,  until  Dr.  Low- 
ther’s  introduction,  with  its  reference  to  my 
interest  in  fossil  man,  made  it  quite  clear.  Of 
course  you  wanted  to  hear  about  the  prehistoric 
Crampton  from  one  of  his  few  living  contem- 
poraries, for  he  and  I are,  geologically  speak- 
ing, practically  coeval;  though  as  I am  the 
more  ancient  by  a year  or  so,  it  must  be  granted 
that  he  is  the  “lesser  eval.”  You  might  indeed 
aptly  compare  me  with  Pithecanthropus , the 
“ape-man,”  and  our  friend  with  the  more  re- 
cently discovered  Sinanthropus , the  name  of 
which  obviously  signifies  “man  of  sin.” 

I first  met  Henry  Edward  Crampton  in  July, 
1895,  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  That  was 
just  forty  years  ago.  “Hardly  a man  is  now 
alive,”  and  certainly  not  a soul  in  this  room, 
except  us  two,  was  yet  born.  A graduate  of 
Columbia  at  18,  Mr.  Crampton  had  already  been 
an  assistant  for  two  years  and  had  just  ac- 
cepted an  instructorship  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  In  1894,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  19,  he  had  published  a brilliant  paper 
which  gave  a definite  solution  to  a particularly 
interesting  problem  in  Embryology.  This  was 
a pioneer  venture  in  a new  field,  and  this  first 
paper  has  become  a classic.  More  about  it 
later. 

* * * 

I spoke  a moment  ago  of  his  precocious  re- 
search published  at  nineteen.  The  opus  was 
entitled  “The  Reversal  of  Cleavage  in  a Sinis- 
tral  Gastropod.”  Verily,  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  cometh  forth  wisdom, — on  rare  occasions. 
This  was  one  of  them.  Now  a sinistral  gastro- 
pod is,  in  plain  English,  a left-handed  snail. 
In  sober  fact  snails  don’t  have  left  hands;  it 
means  simply  that  the  shell  and  the  animal  in 
it  are  twisted  spirally  to  the  left  instead  of  to 


the  right  as  is  usual.  They  are  simply  leftists 
and  the  problem  which  challenged  our  youthful 
gastropodologist  was — how  do  they  get  that 
way?  He  showed  conclusively  that  these  leftists 
were  not  to  blame,  they  were  more  to  be  pitied 
than  censured,  for  it  was  the  sour  grapes  that 
their  fathers  had  eaten  which  set  the  children’s 
teeth  on  edge  (snails  really  do  have  teeth  in 
their  little  radulas  you  know).  The  sinister 
tendency  was  apparent  at  the  very  beginning 
of  development  of  the  egg.  As  our  friend  might 
paraphrase  the  proverb  “as  the  protoconch  is 
bent  the  shell’s  inclined.”  Back  in  the  pre- 
Mendelian  middle  ages  when  the  young  Cramp- 
ton made  these  discoveries  nothing  was  known 
about  the  mechanism  of  heredity,  but  today  it  is 
known  that  there  are  genes  for  right-handedness 
and  genes  for  left-handedness  is  snails.  If  any 
of  you  may  have  supposed  that  Professor  Cramp- 
ton’s  work  was  trying  to  teach  left-handed  snails 
to  use  their  right  hands,  it  is  a pleasure  to  cor- 
rect your  misapprehension.  Such  effort  in  man 
sometimes  induces  stammering  or  stuttering, 
hence  the  young  Crampton  was  unwilling  to 
experiment  in  that  direction  with  his  snails.  To 
his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  has  never  once  tried 

to  make  a left-handed  gastropod  right-handed. 

* * * 

In  1896  the  gallant  snailer  lad  returned  from 
M.  I.  T.  to  Columbia,  as  a University  Fel- 
low and  worked  in  the  old  zoological  laboratory 
in  the  P.  and  S.  building  in  West  59th  Street. 

The  University  moved  to  Morningside  in  1897, 
and  happy  indeed  were  those  early  years  in  the 
Schermerhorn  Zoological  Laboratories.  Cramp- 
ton was  appointed  instructor  in  Barnard  and 
given  charge  of  the  instruction  there,  just  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  (hence  we  may  call  this 
his  centenary).  Then  one  day  in  the  spring  of 
1901  we  were  all  delighted  to  hear  that  he  had 
been  promoted  to  an  Adjunct  Professorship. 
(At  that  time  there  were  only  two  professorial 
grades.)  A professor  in  Columbia  University 
at  twenty-six,  not  so  bad.  Three  years  later, 
still  in  the  twenties,  he  became  a full  professor. 
Again,  not  so  bad!  And  today,  thirty-odd  years 
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later,  and  still  going  strong.  Not  so  worse! 

In  1899  he  became  Dr.  Crampton.  His  Ph.  D. 
dissertation  was  on  the  egg  of  Molgula  man- 
hattensis,  that  is — the  “Manhattan  sea-squirt,” 
and  I have  always  believed  that  he  chose  that 
animal  because  of  a patriotic  affection  for  the 
name, — not  “sea-squirt”  but  “Manhattan.” 

Of  course  all  the  world  knows  that  snails 
have  been  the  grand  passion  of  his  scientific  life, 
and  will  be  to  the  last.  The  expression  “this 
mortal  coil”  to  him  connotes  a spiral  snail-shell. 
He  is  the  master  gastropodologist  of  the  world. 
Some  men  are  mechanically  minded,  others  art- 
minded  or  air-minded.  Crampton  is  snail- 
minded.  Yet,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told 
there  was  a time  when  even  his  affections 
wandered.  “The  moth  doth  corrupt,”  saith  the 
Scriptures,  and  it  was  the  moth  which  led  him 
astray  from  the  narrow  path  of  gastropodology 
— and  our  snail-er  became  a moth-er.  But  after 
six  years  he  returned,  wiser  if  not  sadder,  to  his 
faithful  gastropods.  But  let  us  not  judge  the 
moth  too  harshly.  Doubtless  the  brilliant  flame 
of  Cramptonian  genius  dazzled  her  beyond  her 
powers  of  resistance.  At  the  beginning  of  these 
six  years,  Crampton  performed  a series  of 
spectacular  experiments  in  grafting  together 
parts  of  two  pupae  of  the  large  moths  known 
as  Saturniids,  often  of  different  species  and  even 
different  genera,  producing  monsters  of  many 
sorts:  for  example  a creature  with  two  heads 
facing  fore  and  aft,  so  that  it  could  not  know 
whether  it  was  going  or  coming.  These  were 
among  the  pioneer  experiments  in  biological 
grafting.  However,  he  found  that  the  internal 
organs  did  not  unite,  though  the  skin  did.  In 
some  interspecific  grafts  the  color  of  one  grafted 
piece  became  changed  to  resemble  the  other,  but 
here  he  showed  that  the  explanation  might  be 
a matter  of  chemistry,  due  to  the  blood  of  one 
species  transfusing  into  the  other.  But  the  ex- 
periments were  highly  original  and  very  spec- 
tacular. Later,  working  still  on  Saturniid  moths, 
he  achieved  results  of  lasting  value  on  variation 
and  survival  and  elimination,  measuring  minute- 
ly many  parts  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
pupae,  and  proving  that  the  survivors  differed 
from  those  eliminated  in  a correlation  of  char- 
acters. Survival  was  not  due  to  a few  single 
features  but  to  advantageous  correlation  of  parts 
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or  coordination  of  structure  and  function.  It 
is  a sort  of  holomorphic  or  holistic  concept, 
which  might  be  called  a sort  of  gestalt  theory 
of  natural  selection.  His  general  evolutionary 
conclusions  derived  from  these  studies  were  pub- 
lished about  1905  under  the  title  “A  General 
Theory  of  Adaptation  and  Selection.” 

I see  I shall  have  no  time  whatever  for  the 
great  work  of  Professor  Crampton’s  life — his 
studies,  extending  over  a quarter-century,  on 
the  distribution,  isolation  and  origin  of  new 
varieties  of  the  land  snails  of  Tahiti  and  other 
Polynesian  Islands,  especially  the  genus  Partula. 
In  any  case  I could  not  do  it  justice,  and  you, 
his  students,  all  know  something  about  it.  One 
little  memory  of  his  return  from  the  first  of  his 
many  visits  to  Tahiti, — he  told  us  that  the  native 
name  for  the  snail  is  poo-poo,  and  that  he  was 
everywhere  known  as  the  “poo-poo  man,”  and 
he  seemed  to  sense  in  the  appellation  a faintly 
derogatory  attitude  toward  his  great  mission. 

* * * 

Speaking  of  operations, — is  a habit  to  be 
sternly  discouraged,  but  I have  just  heard  a 
remarkable  fact  about  Professor  Crampton’s 
operation  for  appendicitis  last  summer  which  I 
must  tell  you  in  strict  confidence,  a fact  which 
may  be  the  explanation  of  his  snailward  bent. 
The  surgeon,  knowing  nothing  of  the  interest 
which  has  dominated  his  patient’s  life,  reported 
that  the  appendix  showed  a hitherto  unknown 
anomaly,  being  spirally  twisted  “just  like  a 
snail  shell.”  Now  here  is  the  great  question: — 
was  it  this  which  predetermined  Crampton’s 
snail-mindedness,  or  au  contraire  was  it  the  in- 
fluence of  his  powerful  mind  over  his  material 
frame  that  caused  the  twisted  appendix?  I do 
not  venture  to  answer. 

In  conclusion  I suppose  a speaker  is  expected 
to  frame  some  flowery  and  felicitous  compli- 
ments to  the  hoary-headed,  patriarchal  poo-poo 
man  whom  we  delight  to  honor  today,  but  I 
find  myself  somehow  unable  to  pluck  deep- 
rooted  sentiments  that  have  been  forty  years 
agrowing  and  to  arrange  them  in  verbal  bou- 
quets to  adorn  a festival.  But  if  I were  to  hand 
my  old  friend  Crampton  any  compliments,  you 
may  be  sure  they  would  not  be,  like  some  of  his 
gastropods,  left-handed. 


PROJECTIONS 


DOROTHY  GRAFFE 
VAN  DOREN 

Interviewed  by 

DOROTHY  MALONEY  JOHNSON 


SHE  IS  SLIGHT,  WITH  KEEN  BLUE  EYES  and  a 
quick  smile.  Her  whole  personality  is  a kind 
of  cauldron  of  action,  a well  of  energy  and 
work.  When  she  is  opposite  you  at  the  tea 
table  she  doesn’t  loll  and  relax,  but  holds  her- 
self alert,  ready  to  dash  on  mentally  or  physi- 
cally to  the  next  problem.  I suppose  that  is 
what  makes  busy  people  so  interesting,  they  are 
constantly  moving  on. 

For  she  is  a very  much  occupied  lady.  With 
three  novels  to  her  credit,  as  well  as  a large 
number  of  magazine  articles,  she  has  been  as- 
sociate eitor  of  The  Nation  since  1926.  She  is 
married  to  Mark  Van  Doren,  the  poet  and 
journalist,  and  is  the  mother  of  two  boys. 

She  told  me  that  she  thought  that  everyone  who 
could,  should  have  a try  at  a career  and  mar- 
riage and  satisfy  herself  that  she  had  not  missed 
anything.  Not  every  married  woman  can  do 
both,  but  she  should  attempt  it  for  a while  at 
least  so  that  later  in  life  she  won’t  look  back 
and  bemoan  her  neglected  talent. 


“Married  women  are  handicapped  when  work- 
ing, for  they  are  the  ones  who  keep  domestic 
details  on  their  minds.  When  a man  leaves  his 
house  he  dismisses  the  cares  of  the  household 
from  his  thoughts,  but  a woman  carries  them 
with  her  all  day.  She  really  has  to  lead  three 
lives,  that  of  a business  woman,  a mother,  and 
to  some  extent  a social  light,  and  it  is  hard 
work.  Very  often  I come  home  from  the  office 
tired,  but  I want  to  be  with  my  children  for  a 
while  before  I put  them  to  bed,  and  then  per- 
haps I have  guests  for  dinner.  Each  is  a job 
in  itself.” 

When  Mrs.  Van  Doren  graduated  from  Bar- 
nard she  knew  only  that  she  wanted  to  write. 
She  confessed  that  she  dismissed  anyone  who 
came  to  her  office  now  with  such  an  indefinite 
aim,  but  that  was  the  extent  of  her  own  ambi- 
tions on  graduation.  So  she  took  up  steno- 
graphy. As  a tip  to  graduates  she  told  me  that 
it  is  tremendously  important  to  know  how  to 
type,  but  she  added  with  a smile — “If  you  know 
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shorthand  you  are  obliged  to  take  dictation.  If 
you  don't,  you  are  given  a secretary.” 

For  her  first  year  out  of  college  she  worked 
in  Miss  Wayman’s  office.  Then  she  saw  an 
article  in  The  Nation  called  “The  Madness  of 
Versailles.”  It  so  exactly  expressed  her  own 
point  of  view  on  the  foreign  situation  at  that 
time  that  she  decided  to  go  down  and  see  Freda 
Kirchwey,  1915,  whom  she  knew,  and  try  for 
a job.  She  got  one  as  “Domestic  Exchange 
Reader”  whose  duties  were  to  read  the  many 
publications  which  the  paper  received  from  all 
over  the  country. 

“I  was  so  conscientious.  I thought  that  I had 
to  read  every  word  about  everything,  and  as  a 
result  I can’t  tell  you  the  columns  and  columns 
I read  about  the  Dempsey-Willard  fight.  My 
first  days  at  The  Nation  are  always  associated 
in  my  mind  with  that  fight!” 

Mrs.  Van  Doren  spoke  of  Mr.  Villard  as  a 
most  lenient  and  sympathetic  employer,  who  al- 
ways understood  the  emergency  when  there 
were  sick  children  at  home  and  the  maid  had 
left.  The  Nation  has  been  known  for  the  liberal 
way  in  which  it  allows  its  writers  to  express 
their  own  opinions  and  its  staff  have  enjoyed 
a freedom  that  many  papers  do  not  have.  There 
was  work  that  corresponded  to  daily  journalism, 
for  the  magazine  collected  much  of  its  material 
first  hand.  They  do  now,  too,  and  like  every 
other  news  purveyor  of  the  moment  they  too 
have  had  their  representative  sitting  at  that 
extraordinary  trial  in  New  Jersey.  At  the 
present  moment  Mrs.  Van  Doren  is  doing  a 
special  job  of  editing,  having,  so  to  speak  been 
temporarily  loaned  out  for  that  purpose. 

I suppose  the  most  thrilling  thing  that  could 
happen  to  one  happened  to  Mrs.  Van  Doren. 
When  she  was  in  the  hospital  with  her  first 
baby  she  learned  that  her  first  novel  had  been 
accepted  and  was  to  be  published. 

“It  was  like  having  two  children  at  once  and 
was  most  exciting.” 

That  book  was  “Strangers”.  The  next  year, 
1927,  she  brought  out  “Flowering  Quince”  and 
in  1928  “Brother  and  Brother”  was  published. 
In  1929  she  edited  “The  Lost  Art — Letters  of 
Seven  Women”. 


Since  leaving  college  she  has  stopped  work- 
ing— except  for  summer  vacations  and  the  like — 
only  once,  that  was  two  years  ago.  Her  hus- 
band had  a sabbatical  leave  from  the  Univer- 
sity so  she  took  a leave  of  absence  from  The 
Nation  and  she  and  her  family  went  up  to  their 
place  in  the  Connecticut  hills. 

There  they  have  an  old  farm  that  she  and 
Mr.  Van  Doren  acquired  when  they  were  first 
married.  They  worked  over  this  place,  re- 
modelling and  painting  it  and  making  it  a de- 
lightful haven.  Mrs.  Van  Doren  believes  that 
every  newly  married  couple  get  perhaps  their 
most  lasting  satisfaction  in  interesting  them- 
selves in  a home  and  working  toward  building 
it  up.  However,  she  added,  that  neither  she  nor 
her  husband  ever  wanted  to  lift  a paint  brush 
again.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  enjoyed  any- 
thing quite  so  much  as  that  year’s  holiday  she 
took,  and  she  is  looking  forward  for  the  time 
when  they  can  go  again. 

“I  enjoyed  that  leisure  so  much,  but  I found 
that  when  one  has  time  to  do  tasks  it  takes 
twice  as  long  to  do  them.” 

In  summer  Mrs.  Van  Doren  deserts  her  family 
except  for  week-ends  and  vacation  weeks  and 
stays  alone  in  her  house  here  in  the  city  to  work- 
She  gets  a lot  done.  She  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  the  time  to  do  nothing  but 
write  novels,  but  I don’t  believe  that  she  would 
like  having  time  nearly  as  much  as  she  enjoys 
crowding  life  with  as  much  energy  and  work  as 
it  will  hold.  I think  she  is  having  a grand 
existence,  for  what  more  could  one  wish  for? 
She  has  children,  husband,  home  and  the  satis- 
faction of  a successful  career,  and  she  conducts 
them  all  with  the  joy  of  living. 

Spring  City 
Marie  Luhrs,  1926 

The  brown  snow  has  dried  on  the  pavements; 

The  trees  that  edge  the  park 
Have  their  sparse  and  dusty  flowering. 

Their  graces  in  the  dark. 

Every  year  with  delicate  chisel 
Upon  a soul  of  steel 
Nature  tries  stupidly  to  sculpture 
An  innocent  ideal. 

Published  in  The  Lyric,  Spring  Number.  1932. 


SIDELIGHTS 


Barnard  and  the  Alumnae  Fund  are  touched 
and  impressed  with  the  generosity  of  Gladys 
Cripps,  1918.  After  her  tragic  death  in  an  ac- 
cident on  seventy-second  street,  it  was  discovered 
that  from  her  modest  means,  she  had  left  a most 
substantial  bequest  to  Barnard.  The  Fund  has 
been  notified  that  it  will  receive  $2500  from  her 
estate. 

Similarly,  a member  of  the  class  of  1921  has 
notified  Barnard  of  her  intention  to  remember 
the  college  in  her  will.  She  has  taken  out  a 
life  insurance  policy  naming  the  college  as 
beneficiary.  She  was  prompted  to  do  this,  she 
explains,  because  she  feels  so  grateful  for  the 
scholarship  she  received  as  a student  at  Barnard. 

In  her  usual  generous  way,  Mrs.  Annie 
Nathan  Meyer  has  observed  a Barnard  anniver- 
sary with  a gift.  At  the  Barnard  College  Club 
luncheon,  March  16,  she  presented  a check  of 
$42  to  Professor  Crampton  as  a birthday  gift. 
The  amount  represented  one  dollar  for  each 
year  Dr.  Crampton  has  been  teaching.  “He  al- 
ways needs  a little  something  for  the  depart- 
ment,” said  Mrs.  Meyer.  Routed  through  the 
Alumnae  Fund,  the  money  will  be  used  by  Dr. 
Crampton  for  much  needed  laboratory  equip- 
ment. 

The  state  of  Barnard’s  Alumnae  Fund  is  not 
as  good,  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  the 
amount  received  or  the  number  of  contributors, 
as  it  was  at  a comparative  time  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  As  we  went  to  press,  only 
$2460  had  reached  the  Fund  offices.  This  is 
far  less  than  the  $2973  received  at  this  time 
last  year  and  the  $3100  of  1933.  The  number 
of  contributors  is  also  far  smaller:  272  so  far 
this  year;  438  in  1934;  338  in  1933.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Fund  committee  is  encouraged 
to  see  that  the  average  contribution  is  decidedly 
larger  than  before:  $9.05  this  year,  as  compared 
with  $6.45  in  1934  and  $8.45  in  1933.  We 
think  these  figures  speak  for  themselves  to  re- 


mind you  that  there  is  still  time  to  get  your 
check  book  and  help  outdo  previous  records  in 
every  respect. 

Two  of  the  three  banner  classes  this  year  are 
reunion  classes — the  class  of  1900  which  has 
marked  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary  by  rolling 
up  a contribution  of  $297  from  50  per  cent  of 
its  members.  The  class  of  1915,  in  second 
place,  has  sent  in  $184,  but  as  only  17  of  the 
132  graduates  of  twenty  years  ago  have  remitted 
their  contributions,  this  total  is  undoubtedly 
but  a sample  of  what  1915  is  going  to  do  for 
Barnard  in  its  reunion  year.  The  always  en- 
thusiastic class  of  1899  stands  third  with  $131 
from  44  per  cent  of  its  members.  The  way  the 
earlier  classes  secure  contributions  from  such 
large  percentages  of  their  members  is  a stimulat- 
ing example  to  all  the  rest  of  us. 

The  response  of  former  scholarship  holders 
is  interesting  and  gratifying.  A large  number 
of  letters  have  arrived  with  contributions  from 
such  graduates.  “Some  day,”  writes  one,  “I 
hope  to  make  more  adequate  return  for  that 
aid.”  Another  hopes  “that  some  day  I may  re- 
turn the  whole  amount  given  to  me,  for  use  by 
some  girl  today.”  “The  small  contribution  I 
am  enclosing,”  says  a third,  “is  but  to  express 
my  good  will  and  is  not  at  all  intended  to  pay 
the  great  debt  I shall  always  feel  for  Barnard.” 

Another  scholarship  holder  suggests  an  idea 
that  may  appeal  to  many:  “Since  I was  given 
the  first  award  of  my  scholarship,  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  plans  and  dreams  to  return  the 
full  amount  with  accrued  interest  in  order  that 
some  other  girl  may  enjoy  the  privileges  I en- 
joyed.” Still  another  writes:  “It  would  be  a 
very  fair  thing  to  pay  back  at  least  the  interest 
on  our  scholarships.  Very,  very  often  do  I wish 
I could  also  pay  back  the  whole,  for  I am 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  very  great  help  I re- 
ceived from  Barnard.  I couldn’t  possibly  have 
obtained  my  college  training  without  it.” 


BARNARD  PUBLISHES 


A PERSONAL  RELIGIOUS  experience  is  de- 
scribed in  Toward  Belief  by  Hoxie  Neale 
Fairchild,  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Barnard.  This  book  is  published  by  Macmillan. 
Professor  Fairchild  is  also  the  author  of  “The 
Noble  Savage”,  “The  Romantic  Quest”  and  “An 
Approach  to  Literature”. 

Addressed  to  an  intelligent  unbelievers  and 
specifically,  to  the  present  generation  of  college 
students,  the  book  presents  a demonstration  of 
the  individual  train  of  thought  which  led  to 
belief  in  the  author.  It  is,  Mr.  Fairchild  points 
out  in  the  preface,  not  intended  as  an  original 
contribution  to  religious  philosophy. 

A conception  of  God  as  Creative  Mind  is  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Fairchild’s  religious  belief.  To 
support  this  concept,  he  draws  analogies  with 
other  creations  of  the  human  imagination, 
saying: 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  regard  our  everyday  con- 
ceptions of  value  as  man-made:  but  when  from 
these  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  perfect  goodness, 
truth  and  beauty,  and  from  these  to  the  thought 
of  one  ultimate  perfection,  then  we  are  struck 
by  the  feeling  that  a super-human  Value  may 
be  the  origin  as  well  as  the  goal  of  human 
values.  We  dimly  wonder  whether  man  would 
ever  have  created  God  if  God  had  not  created 
man.” 

This  is  a thoughtful  sincere  book,  one  of 
those  which  the  orthodox  will,  perhaps,  find  too 
broad  and  the  hardened  unbeliever  find  too 
mystic.  Mr.  Fairchild’s  logical  steps,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds from  a position  of  scepticism  to  belief 
and  finally,  to  the  practice  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, are  very  persuasive.  But  confirmed  un- 
believers will  probably  be  unable  to  accept 
some  of  his  assumptions,  primarily  the  basic 
one,  that  human  consciousness  is  “the  result 
of  a divine  creative  consciousness.” 

Many  a self-respecting  atheist,  moveover, 
would  hotly  deny  that  “life  without  religion  is 
an  insane  turmoil  of  passions  which  drive  us 
here  and  there  like  a ship  in  a storm.”  Mr. 
Fairchild’s  definition  of  religion  is  broad,  and 
those  who  do  not  agree  that  religion  is  entitled 
to  embrace  all  forms  of  human  “goodness”,  all 


“devotion  to  something  higher  than  ourselves,” 
will  object  to  being  told  that,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, they  are  “religious”. 

Although  there  is  no  separate  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  evil  in  the  universe,  the  author 
believes  that  man  has  a choice  between  good  and 
evil.  However,  at  the  same  time  the  mystery  of 
life  is  assumed  to  preclude  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  reason  for  the  presence  of  evil.  As  Mr. 
Fairchild  says,  “What  seems  evil  to  me  may 
be  good  in  relation  to  the  universal  design.” 
But  the  pragmatist,  with  justification,  may  feel 
that  such  a concept  places  those  who  do  evil 
rather  than  good  in  the  position  of  being  ex- 
ploited by  the  Creative  Mind  for  the  benefit  of 
a universal  design  which  is  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

Since  Toward  Belief  is  a description  of  per- 
sonal experience,  not  a work  of  theology,  it  is 
bound  to  be  of  interest  to  many  types  of  readers. 
The  author  has  revealed  his  processes  of  reason- 
ing clearly,  and  has  in  many  places  discussed 
possible  objections  and  criticism.  He  discusses 
such  problems  as  free  will,  immortality,  and 
the  reasons  for  belonging  to  a Christian  church. 
In  Christianity,  the  author  says  that  he  has 
gained  a peace  and  happiness  which  he  could 
never  have  created  by  his  own  unaided  powers. 

Novels  from  the  pens  of  Barnard  alumnae 
have  been  appearing  too  fast  recently  for 
extensive  review  in  these  columns,  death  sen- 
tence, an  engrossing  story  of  a father’s  prob- 
lem, with  some  of  the  suspense  and  violence  of 
a detective  tale,  by  Alice  Duer  Miller  (1899) 
was  serialized  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  has  now  appeared  in  book  form,  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  Mrs.  Miller’s 
expert  technique  in  plotting  is  very  much  in 
evidence.  This  novel  resembles  her  book,  man- 
slaughter, more  than  some  of  her  lighter  tales. 

The  prolific  talent  of  Phoebe  Atwood  Tay- 
lor (1930)  has  produced  another  Asey  Mayo 
mystery  story,  the  tinkling  symbol,  published 
by  W.  W.  Norton.  It’s  a good  yarn,  more  satis- 
fying than  her  last  book.  Some  more  amusing 
Cape  Codders  are  added  to  this  author’s  portrait 
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gallery.  The  plot  is  skillfully  worked  out,  and 
the  literary  style  continues  to  be  excellently 
adapted  to  the  detective-novel  form. 

A first  novel,  always,  somehow,  the  most  ex- 
citing, by  Madeleine  B.  Stern  will  be  pub- 
lished this  spring  by  Galleon  Press.  It’s  called 
we  are  taken,  and  will  be  awaited  with  interest 
by  Barnard  readers.  Other  of  Miss  Stern  s 
work  has  appeared  in  The  Sewanee  Review, 
American  States  Anthology,  Proserpine  Gather- 
ing, Modern  American  Poetry  1934,  and  Ameri- 
can Short  Story,  1934. 

Among  short  stories  published  recently  are 
“Red  Dress”  by  Lucia  Alzamora  (1934)  which 
appeared  in  the  February,  1935  issue  of  The 
Ladies’  Home  journal,  and  “Cloth  of  Gold”  by 
Marjorie  E.  Mueller  (1932)  which  appeared 
in  Grit  Story  Section,  January  13th. 

Barnard  graduates  keep  on  turning  out 
numerous  articles,  too,  on  varied  subjects.  Dr. 
Clairette  P.  Armstrong  (1908)  had  “Some 
Immigration  Methods  and  Results  in  Deviates 
in  The  Psychological  Clinic,  September-Novem- 
ber,  1933,  and  the  library  has  received  a copy 
also  of  her  “Recommended  Changes  in  the  Im- 
migration Laws,  etc.”  “Bad  Girls”  by  a very 
recent  graduate,  Selma  Denby  (1934)  appeared 
in  The  Modern  Thinker  for  February,  1935. 
Grace  H.  Goodale  (1899)  Assistant  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Barnard,  has  an  article 
in  The  Classical  Weekly  for  March  4,  “Com- 
ments on1  Professor  Carr’s  Paper  II”. 

In  journal  of  Business  Education  for  March 
is  published  “Lesson  Plans  for  First  Term 
Bookkeeping”,  by  Anna  G.  Gross  (1918).  “Mad 
Menageries  in  Mid-Air”  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  the  January  issue  of  Travel,  by  Lucy  Embury 
Hubbell  (1904).  And  Barbara  Matulka 
(1925)  has  been  abundantly  represented  with 
articles  on  various  literary  themes  in  such 
periodicals  as  Romantic  Review,  Spanish  Review 
and  in  several  university  presses.  An  article. 
“Peace  and  the  Creative  Writer”  by  Elizabeth 
Nitchie  (1910)  appeared  in  World  Unity  for 
December,  1934. 

The  library  has  also  received  a reprint  of 
“Another  Interpretation  of  Muiopotmos”  by 


Isabel  E.  Rathborne  (1922).  In  the  Fleur 
de  Lis  for  December  1934  there  is  an  article 
by  Bettie  Weary  (1932),  “Politic  of  Dante 
Alighieri”. 

Lucile  Marsh  (1920)  is  the  author  of 
“Dance  Step  for  1935”,  a supplement  of  The 
Textbook  of  Social  Dancing,  published  by  J. 
Fischer  Brothers,  as  well  as  “Dancing  at  Camp  ’, 
an  article  in  the  Camping  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary, and  “The  Musicless  Dance”,  published  in 
Musical  America,  February  10th.  Miss  Marsh 
is  a monthly  contributor  to  American  Dance 
Magazine,  and  is  dance  critic  for  Musical 
America. 

Susan  Myers  (1898)  has  published  two  books 
of  plays  “Let’s  Pretend:  Portfolio  of  Plays  with 
a Primer  of  Play-Acting”  and  “Indian  Plays”. 

The  New  Yorker  has  published  two  articles 
by  Edith  Curren  Owen  (1925)  in  the  issues 
of  March  9th  and  16th. 

Eleanor  M.  Kapp  (1925)  has  an  article  “An 
anti-coagulant  in  Blood  Smears”  in  Folia 
Haematologica  1933;  and  with  Hugh  H.  Darby 
“Observation  on  the  Thermal  Death  Points  of 
Anastrepha  Ludens  (Loew)”  in  the  Technical 
Bulletin  no.  400,  United  States  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, Sept.,  1933. 

The  library  has  received  a reprint  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Margaret  Pollitzer  (1915)  called 
“The  Teacher’s  Relation  to  Adolescents”  which 
appeared  in  Progressive  Education,  Nov.,  1933. 

The  Library  has  received  “topical  helps  to 

THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  BIBLE”  a book  by 

Agnes  Thomson  Kyle  (1910)  published  by 
Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  New  York,  1911. 

Estelle  deYoung  Barr,  T4,  (Mrs.  Simon)  has 
recently  published  “A  Psychological  Analysis 
of  Fashion  Motivation,”  an  abstract  of  which 
by  Edith  Mulhall  Achilles,  T4,  will  appear  in 
a forthcoming  issue  of  “Psychological  Ab- 
stracts.” 

Harriett  de  Onis  has  just  published  “Shadows 
on  the  Pampas”  a translation  from  the  work  of 
Ricardo  Giiiraldes.  She  also  published  recently 
an  article  on  the  Herald  Tribune  “Spain  in  the 
New  World”.  Another  of  her  Tribune  articles 
appeared  in  The  Diariode  la  Marina  of  Havana. 


NOMINATIONS 

The  Nominating  Committee  wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  alumnae  (f)  the  list  of  nominees  for 
Alumnae  Trustee  and  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  for  the  year  1935- 
1936.  All  of  these  candidates  are  willing,  if  elected,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  indicated.  Those  candidates  for 
Board  of  Directors  whose  names  are  starred  (*)  are  willing,  in  addition,  to  accept  office  as  president,  first  or 
second  vice-president,  secretary,  or  treasurer.  Ballots  for  voting  will  be  mailed  to  active  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumnae  in  April. 

Candidates  for  Alumnae  Trustee;  one  to  be  elected 

Mrs.  Frank  Altschul  (Helen  Goodhart),  A.B.,  1907:  Class  president,  1907-1912;  member  committee  on  by-laws 
and  legislation,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1911-1912;  member  Alumnae  Council,  1928 — ; member 
education  committee.  Women’s  City  Club,  1925-1927;  vice-chairman  Manhattan  Board,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
1927-1929;  member  board  of  managers,  Women’s  University  Club,  1927-1930,  1933 — ; chairman  house  com- 
mittee, 1927;  chairman  library  committee,  1928-1929;  chairman  membership  committee,  1934;  member  board 
of  directors,  Barnard  College  Club  (New  York),  1931 — ; president,  1932 — ; vice-chairman  New  York  Council, 
Girls’  Service  League  of  America,  1933 — ; member  board  of  directors,  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children. 

Mabel  Parsons,  A.B.,  1895 ; A.M.,  1897 : Corresponding  secretary,  Associate  Alumnae  of  (Barnard  College,  1896- 
1897;  Recording  Secretary,  1898-1903;  member  Garden  Party  benefit  committee,  1896;  member  conference 
committee,  1898,  1899;  member  executive  committee.  1898,  1901;  member  committee  on  Musicale  for  benefit 
of  students’  loan  fund,  1899 ; member  Ella  Weed  Memorial  Reading  Room  committee,  1902-1905 ; chairman 
students’  loan  committee,  1907-1924;  member  committee  on  student  activities,  1910-1911;  chairman  benefit  per- 
formance “Madame  Butterfly”,  for  Quarter  Century  Fund,  1914;  chairman  cooperative  dormitory  committee, 
1916-1920;  chairman  John  Jay  and  Brooks  Hall  committee,  1920-1922;  member  board  of  directors,  1920-1923; 
member  Brooks  Hall  committee,  1925-1926;  War  Work: — member  personnel  committee  Red  Cross  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A. — executive  secretary  national  service  committee,  Women’s  University  Club.  Published  “English  House 
Grounds”,  1924;  edited  “Memories  of  Samuel  Parsons”,  1926;  corresponding  member  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects;  director  Park  Association,  City  of  New  York;  first  vice-chairman  city  affairs  commit- 
tee, Women’s  National  Republican  Club;  member  Republican  county  committee. 


Candidates  For  the  Board  of  Directors ; seventeen  to  be  elected: 


*Mrs.  Dana  Converse  Backus  (Louise  Laidlaw), 
1929 — Member  committee  on  Foreign  Students,  As- 
sociate Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1930-1934; 
chairman  high  school  award  committee  for  League 
of  Nations  Association’s  yearly  contests;  assistant  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  The 
Students  International  Union  and  the  Geneva  School 
of  International  Studies;  author  of  book  of  poems, 
“Wishing  on  a Comet”;  volunteer  worker  for  the 
City  Fusion  Party  and  the  Citizens’  Union,  1934 . 

Mrs.  William  Ernst  Doepel  (Constance  Lambert), 
1919  — Chairman  Greek  Games,  1916-1917;  class 
president,  1917-1918;  vice-president  Student  Coun- 
cil, 1918-1919;  present  vice-president  of  class;  sec- 
retarial work  in  Costa  Rica  and  Honolulu;  assistant 
to  director.  League  of  Nations  Association.  1929- 
1933 ; at  present  secretary  to  executive  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  chemists. 

*Mrs.  Julius  Goebel  (Dorothy  Burne),  1920 — Chair- 
man athletics  for  Greek  Games,  1916-1917;  secre- 
tary Athletic  Association,  1918-1919;  president,  1919- 


f By- Law  V,  See.  5 — “Any  member  who  has  not  paid  dues 
for  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding-  an  election  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting  for  officers  or  directors.’' 


1920;  chairman  Senior  Play,  1920;  assistant  in  his 
tory,  Barnard  College,  1920-1923;  lecturer,  1926; 
assistant  professor  of  history,  Hunter  College, 
1926 . 

’■'Miss  Florence  Gordon,  1907 — Clerk,  board  of  direc- 
tors, Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1915- 
1918;  director,  1921-1922;  member  reunion  commit- 
tee, 1914,  1934 ; permanent  secretary-treasurer, 

class  1907;  volunteer  Girl  Scout  executive;  pub- 
licity director  Red  Cross,  church  organizations,  etc.; 
chairman  scholarship  committee,  North  Hudson  Col- 
lege Club ; Girls’  Club  leader. 

*Miss  Margaret  Gristede,  1934 — -Class  secretary, 
1930-1931;  class  president,  1931-1932;  undergradu- 
ate treasurer,  1932-1933;  undergraduate  president, 
1933-1934;  permanent  class  president  since  1934; 
chairman  committee  on  Barnard  clubs,  Associate 
Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1934 . 

*Mrs.  Irving  Whitney  Hadsell  (Esther  Burgess), 
1913 — Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 1934-1935;  financial  manager  Freshman  Show, 
1910;  chairman  Sophomore  Dance,  1911;  financial 
manager  Junior  Show,  1912;  member  Better  Films 
committee  (Chicago),  1919;  member  board  of  trus- 
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tees,  Horace  Mann  School  (Winnetka,  Illinois), 
1927;  financial  chairman,  1931,  treasurer  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  Fox  Meadow  School  (Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.),  1932-1934. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bryant  Halsey  (Agnes  Durant),  1905 
— Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
1934-1935;  recording  secretary,  1907-1909;  member 
committee  for  student  loan  benefit,  1933;  class  presi- 
dent, 1902-1903;  chairman  cardiac  committee,  Post 
Graduate  Hospital. 

*Mrs.  Marston  Lovell  Hamlin  (Charlotte  Verlage), 
1911 — Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 1934-1935;  class  vice-president,  1908-1909;  sec- 
retary Reviewers’  Club  (Durham,  N.  C.),  1923-1924; 
member  motion  picture  committee,  Fortnightly  Club 
(Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.),  1931-1933;  member  Girl 
Scout  committee  (Lynbrook,  L.  I.),  1932 . 

*Mrs.  Mortimer  B.  Howell  (Marion  Emelin),  1927 — 
Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
1934-1935;  member  reunion  committee,  1928-1932; 
member  Freshman  Dance  committee,  1924;  mem- 
ber Sophomore  Hop  committee,  1924-1925;  treas- 
urer John  Jay  dormitory,  1924-1926;  member  Junior 
Prom  committee,  1925-1926;  member  Dormitory 
Dance  committee,  1925-1927 ; vice-president  Brooks 
and  Hewitt  Halls,  1926-1927 ; member  American 
Statistical  Association,  1927-1933;  secretary  Feni- 
more  Players  (Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.),  1928-1929;  as- 
sistant in  creative  rhythm,  Merryday  Nursery  School; 
member  Women’s  Faculty  Glee  Club,  New  York 
University,  1933 . 

*Mrs.  Benjamin  Aldritt  Hubbard  (Elizabeth 
Wright),  1917 — Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Bar- 
nard College,  1934-1935 ; president  Debating  Society, 
1915-1916;  managing  editor  Barnard  Bulletin,  1916- 
1917;  member  Senior  Banquet  committee,  1917; 

practicing  physician.  1921 ; member  Board  of 

Directors,  National  Kindergarten  Association,  1934 


*Mrs.  James  C.  Jacobson  (Marjorie  Marks),  1921 — 
Editor  Mortarboard,  1919-1920;  associate  editor  Bul- 
letin, 1919-1920;  editor  Barnard  Bear,  1920-1921;  co- 
author Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  Shows;  chair- 
man Senior  Show;  vice-president  Undergraduate  As- 
sociation, 1920-1921:  head  Woodmere  Tutoring 
School,  1923-1927 ; co-author  radio  serial,  “Drake’s 
Drum”;  special  editor,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1934, 
1935. 

*Mrs.  Reginald  Lee  Johnson  (Dorothy  Maloney), 
1923 — Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 1934-1935;  member  Greek  Games  central  com- 
mittee and  lyric  committee,  1919-1920;  chairman  of 
sophomore  dance  music,  1920-1921;  chairman  of  cos- 
tumes and  co-author  of  Junior  Show;  business  board 
of  Mortarboard,  1921-1922;  chairman  of  undergradu- 
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When  you  dash  into  New  York  for  a 
few  hours  or  a few  days, you  will  find 
The  Barbizon  a very  pleasant  place. 
A charming  rendezvous  where 
members  of  the  fair  sex  may  drop  in 
for  lunch,  for  a cocktail,  for  dinner 
— or  for  seclusion  and  rest.  Service 
is  excellent  — attuned  entirely  to 
the  feminine  ideas  of  good  living. 


AS  LITTLE  AS  $11.00  PER  WEEK 
AS  LITTLE  AS  $ 2.00  PER  DAY 

Write  for  the  Barbizon  Booklet  "F" 


Exclusive  Residence  for  Young  Women 
LEXINGTON  AVENUE  at  63rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  you  prepared  for  the  expenses  of  an 

Accident? 

Are  you  preparing  for  the  expenses  of 

Retirement? 

If  not 

PHILIP  BRADLEY  HOLMES 

Will  be  pleased  to  advise  you  on  various 
insurance  plans. 

Specializing  in 

Annuities,  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 

225  Broadway.  New  York 
Telephone  Rector  2-6633 
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ate  teas,  member  of  Senior  Week  committee,  co- 
author of  Senior  Show,  1922-1923;  editorial  board 

Alumnae  Monthly,  1932 ; chairman  membership 

committee,  1933 . 

*Mrs.  Frederick  Ronald  Mansbridge  (Georgia  Mul- 
lan),  1930 — Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard 
College,  1933-1935;  secretary,  1934-1935;  president 
French  Club,  1928-1929;  volunteer  worker  Ruth  Pratt 
aldermanic  campaigns,  1930  and  1932;  volunteer 
worker  for  Gibson  Committee,  1932;  agent  for  Mr. 
Walter  Lewis  for  privately  printed  books  in  the  more 

unusual  oriental  alphabets,  1932 ; student  of 

topography. 

Mrs.  Renee  Fulton  Mazer,  1926 — Director,  Associate 
Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1932-1935;  second  vice- 
president,  1933-1935;  member  nominating  committee, 
1927-1931:  class  president,  1930-1932;  member  cos- 
tume committee,  Greek  Games,  1922-1923 ; president 
French  Club,  1923-1925;  business  manager  Mortar- 
board, 1924-1925;  art  editor  Barnacle,  1925-1926; 
chairman  Senior  Week,  1926;  treasurer  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  1927-1930:  member  board  of  directors, 
Barnard  College  Club,  1927-1930;  chairman  activi- 
ties, 1931-1932;  editor  Alumnae  Register,  1929-1930. 

Miss  Madeleine  Metcalf,  1922 — Business  manager, 
Barnard  Bulletin,  1920-1921:  treasurer  Senior  Week, 
1922:  class  secretary,  1928-1930;  vice-president,  1930- 

1931:  president,  1931 ; class  representative, 

Alumnae  Fund,  1933 . 

*Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Rice  (Madeleine  Hooke),  1925 
- — President,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
1934-1935 : director.  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard 
College.  1928-1931,  1933-1935;  member  reunion  com- 
mittee, 1925-1929;  chairman  Alumnae  Day,  1928; 
Barnard  representative.  College  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  The  College  Settlement,  1927-1928;  chairman  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Students,  1928-1931;  member, 
1931;  treasurer  Debating  Club,  1921-1922;  chairman, 
1923-1924;  class  recording  secretary,  1922-1923;  vice- 
president.  1923-1924;  treasurer  Newman  Club,  1922- 
1923:  vice-president,  1923-1924;  chairman  costumes, 
Greek  Games,  1922-1923;  member  business  staff  Mor- 
tarboard, 1923-1924;  executive  chairman.  Undergrad- 
uate Association,  1924-1925 ; class  secretary,  1927- 
1929:  secretary  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1929-1930:  member 
board  of  directors,  Carroll  Club,  1933 . 

Mrs.  L.  Bernard  Stebbins  (Nathalie  Thorne),  1910 
- — Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
1922-1923,  1934-35;  delegate  to  Eastern  Student  Con- 
ference, Y.  W.  C.  A.,  1908;  treasurer  Alpha  Zeta  Club 

and  scholarship  fund,  1912 ; class  secretary,  1919- 

1922;  member  board  of  managers,  St.  Luke’s  Home 

for  Aged  Women,  1927 ; volunteer  clinic  aide 

for  dietician,  New  York  Hospital,  1933-1934. 


Miss  Gena  Tenney,  1933 — Class  vice-president,  1930- 
1931;  chairman  of  dance,  Greek  Games,  1931;  chair- 
man of  music,  Junior  Show,  1932;  class  president, 

1931- 1932;  president,  Undergraduate  Association, 

1932- 1933;  class  president,  1933 . 

Mrs.  Egbert  Eldridge  Thomas  (Clara  Marguerite 
Applegate),  1904 — Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of 
Barnard  College,  1934-1935;  class  president,  1902- 
1903;  president  Undergraduate  Association,  1903- 
1904;  director  Memorial  Hospital  (Morristown, 
N.  J.)  ; first  vice-president,  “The  Neighborhood 
House”;  member  finance  committee,  The  Women’s 
Exchange;  member  Morris  County  committee  of 
Church  Missions  of  Help. 

*Mrs.  Walter  Grant  Thomas  (Margaret  Terriberry), 
1915 — Treasurer,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 1934-1935;  member  committee  for  bridge  bene- 
fit for  Barnard  Camp,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard 
College,  1928;  member  benefit  committee,  Endow- 
ment Fund  for  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 1928;  member  nominating  committee,  1932- 
1934;  class  treasurer,  1913-1914;  business  manager 
Mortarboard,  1913-1914;  director  Wigs  and  Cues, 
1914;  member  Class  Day  committee,  1916;  chair- 
man finance  committee,  decennial  reunion,  1925; 
president  of  an  antique  collecting  company,  1921- 
1929. 

*Mrs.  Marcel  Henri  Vigneron  (Adele  Bazinet),  1924 
—Director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
1934-1935;  member  class  executive  committee; 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer,  Horace  Mann 
Alumnae  Association. 

“Dr.  Anna  I.  Von  Sholly,  1898 — First  vice-president. 
Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1933-1935 ; 
director.  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
1923-1929,  1930-1935;  treasurer,  1925-1929;  chair- 
man, finance  committee,  Women’s  University  Club, 
1932-1933;  attending  physician,  Bellevue  Hospital. 

:;‘Mrs.  Max  Wallerstein  (Helen  Scheuer),  1909  — 
Member  class  executive  committee,  1909-1929;  class 
president,  1914-1919;  former  vice-president  woman’s 
conference.  Ethical  Society;  vice-president,  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  Ethical  Schools,  for  ten  years; 
in  charge  work  relief  rooms  for  unemployed,  Gibson 

Committee,  1929 ; member  board  of  governors, 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews,  and  representa- 
tive of  that  board  on  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities; 
treasurer,  Sarah  Ollesheimer  Fund  for  education  of 
young  women. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Herod  Whelan,  1914 — Director,  Asso- 
ciate Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1923-1928,  1933- 
1935:  second  vice-president,  1923-1926;  chairman 
Alumnae  Day,  1920-1923;  chairman  New  York  Bar- 
nard Club  organizing  committee,  1925;  president  of 
club,  1926;  chairman  of  publicity,  Barnard  Camp 
committee,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
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1928;  member  benefit  committee,  Endowment  Fund 
for  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1928; 
member  committee  on  by-laws  and  legislation,  1930 
; member  Alumnae  Council,  1931-1933;  practic- 
ing attorney. 

Miss  Margaret  Hall  Yates,  1908 — Chairman  Sopho- 
more Dance,  1905;  chairman  Junior  Ball,  1907; 
director,  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College, 
1921-1923;  president,  1923-1925;  member,  Alumnae 
Council,  1925-1929;  director  and  vice-president  Yates 
Drug  and  Chemical  Company. 

By-Law  XI,  Section  5. 

“The  Nominating  Committee  shall  nominate  twenty- 
five  candidates  for  Directors  and  shall  publish  this  list 
in  writing  to  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College 
before  March  1st.  In  addition  to  this  list,  any  ten  active 
members  may  nominate  other  candidates  provided  such 
nominations  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee before  April  1st.” 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Miss  Edith  M.  Deacon,  Alumnae  Office, 
Barnard  College. 

IT  SEEMS  TO  US 

Students  and  parents  who  have  long  planned 
to  fill  in  their  educational  gap  in  music  will 
find  the  courses  offered  by  the  Juilliard  Summer 
School  interesting  and  practical.  Instrumental 
and  vocal  instruction  and  all  branches  of  theory 
and  ear-training  are  offered  for  students  of  all 
grades  of  advancement — even  beginners.  A 
special  feature  will  be  courses  in  Appreciation 
through  Analysis,  by  George  A.  Wedge  and 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  and  the  Essentials  of 
Music  Understanding,  designed  for  the  average 
concert  goer.  In  addition  artists  recitals  are 
given  twice  weekly  throughout  the  session,  and 
these  are  open  gratis  to  the  students  of  the 
Juilliard  and  Columbia  summer  session. 

At  Camp  Tegawitha  the  first  concern  of  Miss 
Lynch,  the  director,  is  the  care  of  the  girls.  A 
physician  and  nurses  watch  them  to  see  that 
they  keep  in  good  condition,  and  do  not,  in  their 
great  enthusiasm  over  outdoor  life,  overdo.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  ground  but  live 
in  cabins,  and  their  recreational  halls  have  liv- 
ing rooms,  library,  rooms  for  ping  pong  and 
billiards,  and  a bowling  alley.  The  girls  swim 
in  a mountain  lake,  and  besides  all  water  and 
field  sports,  there  is  also  golf  and  horseback 
riding. 


Educational  Consultant 


A service  for  those  parents  who  need  help 
and  advice  in  finding  the  school  or  camp  best 
qualified  to  satisfy  the  individual  needs  of  their 
son  or  their  daughter. 

Information  is  based  on  recent  personal  in- 
vestigations. Records  are  made  from  periodic 
trips  to  schools  in  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  as  well  as  the  various  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  Special  sur- 
veys, assuring  unbiased  information  made  upon 
request. 

Nominal  Fee  for  Consultation 


JANE  H . GRIFFIN 

30  East  55th  Street 
New  York 

Tel.  ELdorado  5-1157 
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Freybourd 

Printing 

Fra 

m MT.  VERNON 
® N«w  York 


Ask  Us  for  Quotations  for 
Printing  Dissertations 


The  Wall  Street 
Book  Shop 


BARNARD  BUY- WAYS 

you  must  get  on  the  band  wagon  for  the  Easter 
parade!  Let  Az  Guro’s  be  your  first  stop. 
He  is  offering  to  change  your  plain  locks  to 
frivolous  ringlets  for  $15.  Being  a Barnard 
person  entitles  you  to  a special  rinse  of  sweet 
smelling  herbs  which  Az  Guro  claims  will  bring 
a softness  and  a lovely  sheen  to  your  hair.  Put 
on  your  new  Easter  bonnet  with  the  Jacquin's 
label  on  it  and  your  nice  new  coat  from  Topleys. 
Y our  sense  of  well  being  will  put  pep  in  your 
stride  and  you  can  dash  over  to  the  Barbizon  to 
meet  your  best  beau.  You  are  early  so  you 
have  a moment  to  think  and  you  picture  your- 
self in  your  well  groomed  state  for  years  to 
come.  You  make  a note  to  call  Phil  Holmes  im- 
mediately and  make  sure  your  income  will  not 
let  you  down.  Like  a mountain  goat  your 
thoughts  take  a leap  and  you  remember 
Aunt  Emma  is  sailing  in  the  morning  for  a 
West  Indies  cruise  and  what  to  do  about  it! 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  a phone  call  to  Eloise 
Hoctor  sends  on  its  way  a bon  voyage  package 
of  amusing  books.  Then  lighting  a Chesterfield 
you  can  sink  back  in  your  chair  and  know  that 
vou  are  well  satisfied. 


CLASS  NOTES 


67  Wall  Street 
New  York  City 

Ask  for  Our 
Latest  Book  List 

Books  in  Gay  If  rappings 
Sent  to  All  Steamers 

Order  Your  Bon  Voyage  Package  Now 

ELOISE  HOCTOR.  '23 
BOwling  Green  9-9142 

Immediate  Delivery  On  Telephone  Orders. 


1908  Mary  Maxon  Dorrance  (Mrs.  Wayland  C.)  of 
Teaneck,  N.  J..  published  an  article  in  the  December 
issue  of  “Needlecraft”  describing  “needle  point  cro- 
chet’’, a new  crochet  stitch  which  she  has  originated. 
She  has  created  many  new  designs  employing  the  stitch, 
some  of  which  she  has  sold  to  manufacturers  of  crochet 
threads. 

1909  Anna  Holm  deMonseigle  (Mrs.  Edmond)  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  dinner  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on 
March  15. 

1911  Stella  Bloch  Hanau  has  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Birth  Control  Review,  which  she  has  edited 
since  June,  1929,  to  do  publicity  for  Margaret  Sanger 
and  her  National  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  for 
Birth  Control. 

1912  The  Class  of  1912  met  for  dinner  and  talk  at 
the  New  York  Barnard  College  Club  on  Monday 
evening,  March  18.  Twenty-one  members  of  the  class 
were  present:  Eleanor  Matthews,  Lillian  Mac- 
Donald. Eleanor  Franklin  Young,  Paula  Lambert, 
Anne  Wilson,  Nina  Dakin  Horn,  Estelle  Woodruff 
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Potter,  Anna  Hallock,  Mary  Stine,  Florence 
Lowther,  Edith  Morris  Duncan,  Edith  Hardy 
Abbott,  May  Greenvvold  Heic,  Edna  Zeicler  Snyder, 
Chrystene  Straiton,  Mary  Wegener,  Ruberta 
Thompson  Grunert,  Dorothy  Spear,  Bessie  Bunzel, 
Kathleen  Gray  McGovern  and  Gertrude  Cusack 
Halpin.  Bessie  Bunzel  and  Mary  Wegener  discussed 
interesting  features  of  their  work.  Lucile  Mordecai 
Lebair  sent  word  that  plans  for  the  25th  anniversary 
were  under  way.  She  thinks  that  a night  spent  in  the 
dormitory  should  be  included  in  the  festivities.  We 
agreed  with  her.  What  do  you  think? 

1914  Elsa  G.  Becker,  who  spoke  before  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  on  vocational  guidance,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  program  committee  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Miss  Becker  is  giv- 
ing a course  on  the  organization  of  vocational  guidance 
in  secondary  schools  at  the  Fordham  University 
Graduate  School. 

Luisa  Ros  White  coached  her  original  play  which 
was  given  March  22nd  at  the  Lenox  Hill  Settlement 
House. 

1915  A class  bridge  party  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alumnae  Fund  will  be  held  at  the  Barnard  College 
Club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  13th.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Club  from  Sophie  Bulow, 
secretary,  for  $1.00. 

1919  Isabel  Smith  Bemis  was  the  author  of  a paper 
delivered  in  Chicago  before  the  American  Society  of 
Radio  Engineers.  She  is  the  first  woman  ever  to  ap- 
pear before  that  body. 

Elizabeth  Herod  is  a secretary  with  the  Geological 
Society  of  America. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steffy  (Marjorie  Miller)  a 
son,  John  Miller,  on  February  18th. 

1920  Marie  Uhrbrock  and  Josephine  MacDonald 
Laprese  have  been  elected  Alumnae  Fund  representa- 
tives. 

The  class  will  hold  a cocktail  tea,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  10th,  at  the  Barnard  College  Club,  to 
celebrate  the  fifteenth  reunion. 

Lucile  Marsh  has  added  the  chairmanship  of  the 
coming  National  Dance  Week  to  her  other  dance  work. 
She  is  also  educational  editor  of  the  American  Dance 
Magazine,  dance  critic  of  Musical  America,  and  re- 
search director  of  the  National  Dance  Survey. 

Mary  Opdycke  Peltz  (Mrs.  John  DeWitt)  is  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Birth  Control  League  and  is 
helping  with  the  activities  of  the  Family  Planning 
Center  at  701  Fifth  Avenue,  where  the  league  has  an 
exhibit  and  campaign  headquarters  for  its  fund. 

1921  Elinor  Kohn  Levi  is  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  New  Rochelle,  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Government  and  Child 
Welfare. 

1923  Dorothy  Scholze  Krauss  is  teaching  French 
in  the  New  Utrecht  High  School. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  B.  Meyer  (Anita 
Hughes)  a daughter,  Jacqueline,  on  February  17th. 


REMODELING  with  an 

artistic  touch 
Satisfaction  Assured. 

||  HATS  TO  ORDER 

of  our  own  design 
or  copies  of  your 
models . . . from  $5.00 


Straws,  felts,  fabrics  or  your  own 
materials.  Colors  matched  perfectly. 
Individual  fittings.  Head  sizes  19-26. 
Completed  the  same  day,  if  necessary. 


JACQUINS 

15  West  38th  Street 

Off  Fifth  Avenue 


TOPLEY= 

CUSTOM  TAILORS 


DRESS  COATS 

made  to  your  order  of 
Forstmann's  materials 

from  35.00 


Custom  made  tailored 
suits  beginning  at 
29.50.  Also  ready 
made  coats  and  suits 
at  lower  prices. 

At  4 1 st  Street 
566  Seventh  Avenue 
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Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Verrilli  (Claire 
Loftus)  a daughter,  Marian  Loftus  on  March  1st. 

1924  Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  M.  Collins  (Ethel 
Quint)  a son,  Arnold,  March  19th,  1935. 

The  class  of  1924,  stimulated  by  the  luncheon  for 
Dr.  Crampton  and  undismayed  by  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  parade,  gathered  for  tea  at  college  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  16th.  Discussing  the  past,  present  and 
future,  we  saw  Lilyan  Stokes  Darlington  presiding 
at  the  tea  table  and  surrounded  by  Nelle  Weathers 
Holmes,  Dr.  Christine  Einert,  Eleanor  Pepper,  back 
from  the  Sorbonne,  Marion  Sheehan  Kelly,  Georgia 
Giddings,  Grace  Kahrs,  Adele  Bazinet  Vigneron, 
Suzanne  Jobert,  Dorothy  Steele  MacDougall,  Fanny 
Steinschneider  Clark,  Mary  Bradley  with  news  of 
the  absent  ones,  Elva  Harstedt  Boxhorn,  Helen 
Le  Page  Chamberlain  and  Marie  Cerlian.  We 
heard,  among  other  things,  of  Frances  McAllister 
McCloskey's  new  son  and  of  Nelly  Jacob  Schelling, 
with  her  three  children  in  Switzerland,  who  writes  that 
she  is  very  much  interested  in  college  news  and  the 
Monthly. 

1925  Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chassell  (Ruth 
Boardman)  a daughter,  Anstiss,  March  21st,  1935.  Their 
other  daughter,  Sonya,  is  now  nine. 

Emma  Dietz  is  doing  research  work  at  the  University 
of  Munich  on  an  A.  A.  U.  W.  fellowship. 

We  hear  from  Aiko  Yamaguchi  Takaoka  that  she 
is  now  living  in  Madrid  where  her  husband  is  secre- 
tary to  the  Japanese  Legation.  Mrs.  Takaoka  has  spent 
three  years  in  Tokyo  and  one  year  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentine,  where  her  husband  was  consul.  Their 
present  address  is  c/o  Legation  del  Japon,  87  Alcola, 
Madrid,  Espaha. 

She  tells  us  also  that  Fumiko,  who  received  her 
M.D.  from  Yale  Medical  College,  is  now  practicing  in 
Japan  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Kageyas  W.  Amano.  Her 
address  is  35  2/5  Shindeki,  Machi,  Cho  I,  Nagoya, 
Japan. 

1926  Hazel  Chichester  is  teaching  remedial  read- 
ing at  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Fuller  (Florence 
Jenkel)  a son,  Robert  Edward,  on  March  3rd. 

Renee  Fulton  Mazer  is  teaching  French  at  Girls’ 
Commercial  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

1927  Doris  Goss  is  a secretary  with  the  American 
Liberty  League. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  S.  Marden  (Virginia 
McAvoy)  a son,  on  February  14th. 

Married — Elizabeth  Metzger  to  Dr.  Howard  C. 
Moloy,  on  March  2nd,  1935. 

Married — Helen  Elizabeth  Van  Dyck  to  Winthrop 
Brown,  February  21st,  1935.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a tepcher 
at  the  Oxford  School  in  Hartford. 

1928  Marguerite  McCloskey  Coleman  is  manager 
of  the  Brooklyn  office  of  the  Junior  Placement  Service 
of  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service. 

Myra  Ast  Josephs  is  a research  chemist  with  the 
Vadsco  Sales  Corporation  in  Long  Island  City. 


Dr.  Mary  Hooke,  who  has  been  for  the  past  year 
assistant  resident  in  pediatrics  at  the  New  York  Hospital, 
has  been  appointed  a resident  physician  at  Vassar 
College. 

1929  Georgiana  Volze  Bishop  is  an  investigator  with 
the  Home  Relief  Bureau. 

Mary  Campbell,  who  has  been  teaching  this  winter 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  will  be  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  there, 
next  year. 

Vera  Freudenheim  Elkind  has  a daughter,  Jane. 
Julia  Heilbroner  is  a senior  employment  interviewer 
with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

1930  Francine  Alessi  Dunlavy  is  teaching  at  the 
Manual  Training  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

1931  Caroline  Ratajack  won  first  prize,  a trip  to 
Poland,  in  a contest  sponsored  recently  by  the  Koscius- 
zko  Foundation. 

1932  Helen  Appell  is  teaching  physical  education 
in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Dalton  School  in 
New  York. 

Isabel  Boyd  is  a statistician  with  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Public  Health  Nursing  in  New  York. 

Alice  Fisher  is  a secretary  to  Drs.  Tow  and  Anfres, 
New  York  City. 

Catherine  Kaiser  is  doing  statistical  work  with 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  in  New  York. 

Euterpe  Martin  has  received  her  Doctor’s  degree 
with  “mention  tres  honorable”  in  Chemistry  from  the 
Universite  de  Strasbourg. 

Dorothy  Roe  has  a position  as  substitute  teacher 
of  economics  at  Evander  Childs  High  School. 

Janet  Modry  Sandler  is  a teacher  in  training  in 
English  at  Wadleigh  High  School. 

Beatrice  Serce  married  Daniel  L.  Schlossberg  in 
December  1934. 

1933  Married — Thelma  Smith  to  John  A.  Rado. 
Ruth  Steele  is  teaching  fourth  grade  at  the  Oxford 

Academy  and  Central  School,  Oxford,  New  York. 

Helen  Shotwell  has  had  three  paintings  hung  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  this  spring. 
One  is  a self-portrait;  the  other  two  are  still-life. 

Members  of  the  class  who  plan  to  attend  the  reunion 
at  the  Barnard  College  Club  on  Sunday,  April  7th, 
should  communicate  with  Anne  Sardi,  320  West  87th 
Street,  so  that  adequate  tea  preparations  may  be  made. 
Dorothy  Crook,  vice-president,  will  preside  at  the 
business  meeting  in  the  absence  of  Gena  Tenney,  who 
is  studying  music  in  London.  The  committee  in  charge 
expect  a large  attendance. 

1934  Lily  Douglas  is  working  in  Washington  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Blanche  Jahoda  is  studying  in  Europe  with  a 
Teachers  College  Group. 

Maxine  Larson  has  a position  as  permanent  sub- 
stitute teacher  of  French  in  Nutley  (N.  J.)  High  School. 

Anne  Neumann  is  a secretary  with  the  New  York 
Docks  Company. 

Virginia  Rechnitzer  is  a laboratory  assistant  to  Dr. 
L.  F.  Fishberg  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 


If  Winter 
Comes  . . . 


LEARN  ANOTHER 


AT  HOME  BY 

'"The  new  Einguaphone  Method 
makes  learning  a language  a 
delightful  relaxation  and  pleasure. 
In  three  months,  in  the  comfort  of 
your  own  home,  you  can  learn  to 
speak  any  of  the  languages  listed 
below,  with  perfect  native  accent. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
made  this  discovery  by  Linguaphone. 

Linguaphone  brings  the  voices  of 
the  world’s  native  language  masters 
into  the  privacy  of  your  room. 
Nine  different  teachers  guide  you 
in  French.  They  are  always  at  your 
command,  tireless,  patient,  and  al- 
ways perfect  in  accent  and  diction. 
Progressive  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  mastered  a 
language  by  this  new,  fascinating 
method.  One  hundred  and  fifty 


LANGUAGE 
LINGUAPHONE 

world  famous  language  professors 
of  Columbia,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
the  Sorbonne,  Bonn  and  other  uni- 
versities made  Linguaphone  the  sim- 
plest and  soundest  way  to  master  a 
language  correctly. 

When  you  come  to  Radio  City,  be 
sure  to  visit  the  studios  of  the 
Linguaphone  Institute.  Discover  for 
yourself  how  quickly  and  easily  you 
can  learn  to  speak  French,  Spanish, 
Russian,  German,  Italian,  or  any  one 
of  23  living  languages,  by  this  new, 
effortless  method. 

The  new  illustrated  Linguaphone 
Book  tells  how  to  master  a language, 
who  made  Linguaphone,  who  uses  it, 
what  they  say  and  why  it  is  so  popu- 
lar. Send  for  it,  it’s  FREE. 


COURSES  IN 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Italian 

Russian 

Dutch 

Polish 

Swedish 

Irish 

English 

Afrikaans 

Esperanto 

Persian 

Chinese 

Special  Courses 
in  English 
Speech  and 
Diction. 


IlNGUAPHONE 

M * 23  LIVING  LANGUAGES 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  32-PAGE  IL- 
LUSTRATED BOOK  BY  RETURN  MAIL  FREE 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 
80,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation  full  particu- 
lars about  the  new  and  easy  way  of  learning  languages. 

E am  interested  in  the. language. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

OCCUPATION  
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